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gagements. The literary contents of the Mirror have been pre- 
pared with the greatest care to combine the amusement of the 
passing hour with the refinement and cultivation of the tastes 
and minds of its readers, and compose a choice and valuable col- 
lection of original contr:butions mingled with the gems of contem- 
porary literature. We have thus punctually fulfilled our engage 
meats, and we hope thet the few delinquent subscribers will be 
equally mindful of their own 

When we formed the plans which we have thus executed, we 
knew that it was not in our power to command success, but we 
resolved to deserve it. We knew that the would 
creat, but we trusted that the support would be commensurate. 
We have been disappointed. The engravings and other matter 
whick we have supplied to our subscribers have cost us far 
more than they have paid for them! ‘The universal depression 
of business has disinclined, if not incapacitated, many of our 
friends to indulge in the costly luxury of elegant literature; 
other publications of a less expensive character have divided 


public favor, and the result of these and 


expense be 


other causes has been 
that our expenditures have much exceeded our receipts. Under 
these circumstances, justice to ourselves compels us to discon- 
tinue the publication of the Mirror. We do so with great reluct- 
ance, having come to this resolution only at the last moment, 
when the press could no longer wait, but all the proprietors of 
the Mirror (in whose possession it has been for more than two 
years) have at length decided upon the necessity of this course. 

A considerable number ‘ their 


have sent in subscriptions tor 
year: unless we receive orders to the contrary. 


the coming we 


shall return the money by mail on the Ist day of February 
next. We name one month from the present date, that those at 
the greatest distance may see this notice and have time to direct 


us to pay over the money to General Morris on account of the 
New Series, or to some other periodical, 1f they prefer it. 

Sach at the middle of this volume ca 
the year complete by ordering the preceding papers of the year, 
or directing the return of the nioney. We wait their orders. 
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Serres at the subseription price of three dollars 
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will, therefore, 
neither resemble nor jo All that can 
be effected by the mosi brilliant tal ur reach in the 
various departments of literature and the fine arts will be called 
isition, to invest the New Serres of the Mirror with an 
rhe details of the 


course of a 
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or 
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g interest. 








Editor’s arrangements will shortly be announced in a prospec- 
tas, which we request our old Editorial friends to copy, and we 
anticipate the pleasure of resuming our former exchange with 
them, which was interrupted, much to our regret, by the sale of 
the Mirror estaviishment. We hope that our present readers 
will pardon the brief and temporary cessation of i's publicatien, 
wh is absolutely necessary to enable us to complete our ex- 

sive arrangements, and to re-appear with fresh, original and 
pecaliar claims to the favor and support of a list of subscribers 
which already comprises a large portion of the intelligence, re- 
spectability and influence of the country. 

THE ENGRAVING, 

. = 


THE GREEK MOTHER. 


Painted by Duques ‘ Engrared by A. W. Grahae 
rT " . . . . ‘ ' 
The Greek Revolution aroused the sympathies of the 
e civilized world. 
England contributed loans, and Lord Byron offered up at 
her shrine his life; even Russia sent thither her former 


very naturally 


s and oflicers, 


France supplied shiy 


prime-minister; but the deepest interest wa: 
excited in our own country. The Greeks wi 


for the principles of freedom waiich ws 


re contendir 


had so successfully 


he, 


orators and poets of ancient Greece, and professed a reli- 


they were the legitimate descendants of the heroes, 


gion which of itself separated them from their Mahomedan 
oppressors, and united them in bonds of fellowship with 


all christendom. The thrilling details of the unequal con- 


test, from the rising of the Hetarists in 1821, the visit of 


Lord Byron, the horrid barbarities of Scio, the gallant 
achievements of the fire-ships, the capture of Missolonghi, 
and the battle of Navarino, with all the varying fortunes of 
the war d med allied powers in 
1S be fresh of all. 
thing connected with that struggle for liberty is even yet 
therefore, 


wn to the lation of the 


Every 


stil in the memories 


27, must 


invested with peculiar interest, and we have, 
chosen a characteristic incident of the Greek Revolution as 


the subject of the present engraving. 


Who from yonder rocky peak 
Watches with dilated eve, 
Streaming hair and pallid cheek, 
Lips apart and prison’d sigh, 

O’er the bloody field below, 


Battle's fortune—friend and foe ? 


Home abandon'd, friends f 
War unfear’d and foes disdained, 
She has climb'd the fearful spot 
Foot of man has never stain’d. 
W here the eagle fearless slee ps, 
There the wife her vigil keeps. 


Look! a boy of youthful years, 
Reckless of his father’s fray, 

Reckless of his mother’s fears, 
Sleeps the dreaded hour away. 

Happy. happy, happy boy, 

Still dream on thy dream of joy. 


rgot, 


‘Ha! he fronts the ranks of death 
Dares the cannon’s murderous flash ; 
Now I feel its fiery breath, 
Now I hear the sabre’s el}: 
God of merey, ever mild, 
Spare, oh spare him, for his child.” 


ish. 


Fear not! if the God of | 


Grant a prayer, that prayer is thine; 
See thy ark’s returning dove, 


ve 


See the branch of promise shine. 


Freedom tnumphs—heaven has smil'd 
God has spared him for his child 
The inhabitants of the wild and secluded district 
Maina, which is the scene of our story, claim to be of genu 


ine Spartan descent. They are distinguished above all their 
countrymen for fearless courage, high honor and noble 
bearing. They seem to have retained the best traits of their 
classic ancestors, and their marked superiority to their 
neighbors in person and in character corroborates the pedi- 
gree of which they boast. J/ A » Was one of 
the most beautiful of her race, and possesse¢ 1 in the highe st 
perfection the best national characteristics. The class 


pre file, which is prove rbially Grecian, was in her redec med 


from }! isipidity by the spirit Wie h flashed from her lar re 


ller 


almond-shaped eyes glowing complexion and raven 
hair betokened her a daughter of the sunny South; ber 
symmetrical form combined grace and strength, and her 
step united with its elasticity a firmness which indicated 
decision of character. In the active sports in which the 
Mainote women take a prominent part she had no supe 
She could run, swim, shoot well with the rifle, and take 
the lead in all those feats of bodily skill and strength wl 
more Western nations appropriate to the ruder sex. W 
his hardiness she united a womanly depth of | n 


him, young as he was, a leader among his countrymen 
His vineyard lay on the sunny slope of the mountain, 
next to that of the father of Helena, and he often wan- 
dered over to lose in her smiles the bitter remembrance of 
his country’s degradation. Mustafa Ali was the Turkish 
Capitan Pasha. His overhanging brows, sidelong glance 
and forbidding frown seemed ¢ xpressive of despotism and 
cruelty, and marked him out as one to be both hated and 
feared. ‘The other suitors s i retired before their two more 
prominent rivals, and it is not difficult to imagine which 
of them Helena preferred. Ypsilanti’s suit was won as 
soon as urged, and the hau tv Turk was forced 1 vield 


the beautiful prize whom he despised as a “ christian 
slave.” 

The preparations for the marriage we made with un- 
defined fears of the malevolence of Ali, which were. how- 


ever, soon forgotten n the festiviti sol tie or sion The 
preliminary formalities were completed end the marriage 
procession set out in the evening for the house of the bride- 
gor m. He precede 1 the cavalcade, followed by his friends 


and relations, with musical instruments, lanterns of colored 


paper, silken streamers, and the other customary act ompa- 


niments. ‘To them succeeded twelve young girls bearing 


flowers, and lastly came the bride in all the splendor of her 
clowing beauty. Just before the procession reached the 
house of Yypsi anti, as the bride passed the head of a dark 
lane, an armed party of Turks rushed out, seized her horse, 


! With the dagger which 


and attempted to bear her away 


she wore for ornament she struck the leader to the ground, 


and after a fierce conflict the other Turks were put to flight, 
ol the 
enized 
Helena 
head 
Even if 
Ali, 
shield from the punishment 


lifeless on the scene 
rn off he 
rejected 
ked 
uld 


brought 


leaving one of their number 


struggle. When his mask wast was rec 
ol 
his 


they do? 


r of Ali, the suitor 
deep if not! ud, were 


as a favorite other 


Curses, inv upon by 


the indignant kinsmen, but what « 


the atte mpted outrage could be home to his 


mereenary soldiers would be his 


which he had merited, and an a 








ppeal to his superiors wi 

have availed nothing, where the accused was a Turk in 
authority, and his accusers were only Greek slaves 

Ali of course disavowed the act, bute uld not dissemble 
his mortified pride and revengeful anger. Though he could 

t pre it the marnage he punished it by persecuting 
Ypsilanti with all the powerful means which his own ofli- 
cial station pu | hand W hen the government im- 
| sed taxes on the district the heaviest burdc os were laid 
t n Yps lan W hen crimes were committed in his neigh- 

hood he was charged with the guilt, and the forms of 
ju e were tortured into the instruments of revenge Hi 
granaries were fired by unknown hands, his horses were 
pol ned, a it wl knew 1 fie feelings nor suspect- 
ed the ageney of the unf ving Turk would have thought 
ul I Fate i the at it myth vV were wreak! 
heir m el it thappy Gree Ypsil e these 
int for vears witha swelli heart » silence 
for la ila WV have ef is unavallu as und i 
! ! Helena was le | iri W hile she « | red ‘ 
! fortune \ 1 A miration of ber beau i l 
br it upon her i 1, and shuddered at the yp 

ry age of her childre she was eloquent in her i 
ve Ss a | { ra 1 l | mali ew 
rated ] sharyy ed a ‘ ( in ( er 
reproach 

Five ye ! iss u we t reiet 
perse rt r ‘ g Terit " 
if i ( A 
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a 


dill . 
was fought in the Dacian provinces, and the tale of that 


dav’s doings aroused the whole land, like the peal of an 
alarum, awakening echoes of courage, revenge and free- 
dom. The Turkish government, te. tified at the infuriated 
demon which its cruel spells had raised, issued orders to all 
its officers to disarm the Greek population. Ali gladly seized 
this favorable opportunity for putting the finishing stroke 
to his vengeance. He concealed his designs till, on a dark 
and stormy night, he marched from his fortress, with a large 
and well-armed band, to obey his welcome orders ; and first 
he sought the house of Ypsilanti, hoping to find in his re- 
sistance an excuse for ridding himself of his successful 
rival. The inmates slept, unsuspicious of danger, and were 
awakened only by the fierce assault of the Turks upon the 
massive door of the house. Ypsilanti was alone with his 
family, and the assailants numbered hundreds. The hope 
of successful resistance would have been madness, but even 
a little delay might save the weaker inmates. The house 
had loop-holes in its walls, and at one of these Ypsilanti 
took his station in a position commanding the door, and by 
a well-direcied shot from his rifle brought down a gigantic 
Turk, who was most active and efficient in the assault. 
The confusion and delay thus caused enabled Helena with 
her little ones, leading the elder and carrying the other, to 
escape through a subterranean passage which had formerly 
supplied the house and vineyard with water. Ypsilanti 
continued at his post to cover her flight, and so destructive 
was his unerring rifle that the Turks retreated from the 
door and contented themselves with firing the roof of the 
house by a lighted arrow. Longer delay would have been 
destruction, and Ypsilanti hastily followed his wife, so that 
when the Turks succeeded in gaining an entrance the en- 
raged Ali found his murderous designs foiled and his vic- 
tims escaped. 

Ypsilanti and Helena, with their children, fled to the 
mountains, whither they were sox 
the Greeks of that district, who found it impossible longer 
to submit to the increased cruelty and oppression of the 
‘Lurks. A numer 


organized, and th 


us and eflicient band of patriots was soon 
character, ability and suflerings of Ypsi- 
lanti pointed him cut as the most suitable leader, and he 
was accordingly unanimously chosen to that station. He 
proved himself well worthy of the trust reposed in him. 
He carefully disciplined his troops in every martial ma- 
neuvre, and inspired them with his own courage and pa- 
While he himself seemed not to know fear, he 


Always on the 


tnotusm. 
was sparing of their dangers and blood. 
alert, he was never surprised by the tierce and crafty at- 
tacks of the Turks, who vainly sought to drive him from 
his fastnesses. So rapid were his movements and so sud- 
den his forays in quarters far and near, that the supersti- 
tious attributed to him more than mortal powers, and the 
idea was not discouraged by the priests, who warmly sym- 
pathized with the defender of their religion against the 
assaults of the infidels. Ypsilanti hovered like an eagle 
over the Turks, and when an opportunity was found, like 
that noble bird he would tiercely pounce down upon them 
and bear off his prey to the mountains. In their most 
secret caves and recesses were hidden the wives and chil- 
dren of the fugitive Greeks, and they looked up to Helena 
for guidance and advice, as their husbands and fathers did 
to Ypsilanti. Their homes were abandoned to the spoiler ; 
all that had been dear to them was left behind for their op- 
pressors to riot in and to destroy, and in these rocky and in- 
hospitable fastnesses they willingly endured fatigue, cold 
and hunger, to preserve the freedom bequeathed to them by 
their Spartan ancestors. And at night, when they had re- 
turned from a successful excursion, and were seated around 
their watch-fires, enjoying their hard-earned repose, their 
minstrels would invigorate their martial ardor with strains 
such as Tyrteus might have left asa legacy to his descend- 
ants, and at the close of each stanza all would join with 
heart and soul in the chorus: 
" We have sworn by our country’s assaulters, 

By the virgins they’ve dragged trom our altars, 

By our massacred patriots, our children in chains, 

By our heroes of old, and their blood in our veins, 

Phat living, we will be victorious, 

Or that dying, our deaths shall be ¢ 


lorious 


This skirmishing warfare was carried on for some vears 
with varied success. Ypsilanti never allowed his personal 
hatred of Ali to induce him to expose his men to unneces- 
sary dangers, and he restrained the rash bravery of his na- 
ture by the suggestions of his far-sighted reason. Unlike 
his adversary, he mingled mercy with his vengeance, and 
never harmed the helpless, remembering the agony which 
he had suffered from the danger of his own wile and chil- 
In all the various battles he had never yet met Ali 

hand, whether chance were the cause or that the 


dren. 
hand t 


n followed by most of 


Turk feared to meet the man whom he had so deeply 
wronged. 


In 1827 the active sympathies of our own country be- 


came deeply enlisted in behalf of the Greek martyrs for 
freedom, and to relieve their sufferings, five ships, loaded 
with provisions, were despatched to Greece. They arrived 
safely, and part of the welcome cargo was landed in the 


neighborhood of the retreat of Ypsilanti, for the benefit of 


his brave band and the helpless women and children under 
their protection. Never did relief arrive more opportunely: 
Powerful reinforcements had so increased the number and 
strength of the Turks that they had been enabled com- 
pletely to invest the foot of the mountains, within which 
the Greeks were concealed. Their usual supply of provi- 
sions from the herdsmen and farmers who had remained 
on the lowlands, and, by a feigned submission to the Turks, 
had been enabled to assist their countrymen, was thus cut 
off. Their scanty resources were soon consumed, and fa- 
mine was at hand, when the tidings of this heaven-sent 
benefaction from beyond the ocean was brought to them. 
It infused new life into their veins, and preparations were 
immediately made to obtain the needed supply from the cave 


by the sea-side, in which it had been secretly deposited. A 
| 


chosen band, led by Ypsilanti himself, undertook the peril- 


ous enterprise. Helena, usually so fearless, seemed now to 
have an unaccountable presentiment of danger. She would 
not dissuade her husband from a risk which it was his duty 
to incur, but she clung to him at parting and heaped upon 
They 
at length set out under cover of the night and reached the 


him repeated adjurations to be prudent and cautious. 


sea-side unmolested, their besiegers having neglected to 
cuard that side of the mountain, not expecting any succor 
to come from that quarter. They loaded their vehicles 
with the welcome food for their suffering families, and 
eagerly pursued their homeward course. 

Helena was induced by her unusual presaging fears to 
leave the hut which was now her home, and ascend a lofty 
crag which commanded a view of the path by which the 
party would return. She led her children with her, and s 
was followed by many of the women of the party. Upon 
that rocky peak she lay for hours, eagerly watching for a 
glimpse of the gallant band who were to bring back focd 
for the starving, and with whom her husband would be re- 
stored to her. She long looked in vain, gazing with strain- 
ing eyes through the darkness, but seeing nothing. 


At length, as day began to break, she dimly descried 
They drew nearer and nearer, unmo- 


lested and apparently unobserved by the enemy, and soon 


Her heart beat high 


them approaching. 


she could distinguish her husband. 
with joy and thankfulness, when suddenly the infidel war- 
ery burst forth, and from a wooded ravine a crowd of Turk- 
ish soldiers, led by Ali himself, rushed out to intercept the 
returning Greeks. The conflict was long and bloody. The 
Greeks fought with the desperation of men who knew that 
their very existence and the lives as well as happiness of 
their wives and children hung upon the issue of the battle. 
But the enemy greatly outnumbered them, and one by one 
the patriots fell; still the survivors bravely kept their 
ground, till Ypsilanti, whose sabre was flashing aud whose 
shout was ringing in the thickest of the fight, at last en- 
countered Ali. 
and both armies suspended their warfare to watch with 


Fierce and desperate was their struggle, 


breathless interest the issue. 
duration, for the accumulated vengeance of years nerved 
the arm of Ypsilanu, and with a blow, which broke 


through everv guard, he clove the skull of Ali. But at the 


same instant he fell himself to the ground, surrounded by 


his enemies; and his followers—all but his own brave body- 


cuard—thinking all was lust with their leader, fled towards 
the mountains. 
Helena from her rocky pinnacle had watched in agony 
the wavering fortunes of the battle. The roar of musketrv, 
the mingled shouts of Greek and Turk, and the groans of 
the dying had ascended to her ears in a dreadful chorus, 
and were re-echoed by the surrounding crags, while her 
child slept on in happy ignorance of his father’s peril. She 
gazed in breathless silence till she saw her husband fall, 
and then, with a shriek in which the agony of a life seemed 
concentrated, and a farewell glance at her unconscious 
child, she rushed down the rocky steep, to rescue her husband 
or to die with him. She was followed by the women who 
had attended her, and whose number had greatly increased 
during the night-watch. She soon reached the plain in her 
danger-scorning haste, and rapidly neared the scene of 
carnage. As she approached, she met the despairing fugi- 
tives, singly and in groups, flying from the foe. She arrest- 


ed their inglorious retreat, and with all the eloquence of an 


impassioned woman she urged them to return to the con- 


But the euontest was of brief 


test. With flashing eyes and soul-stirring voice she appeal- 
ed to their love of their families and of their country, to 
their heretofore unstained honor, their fidelity to their fallen 
leader, and their duty to their God. Now she seemed the 
weak, suppliant woman, and now the commanding chief- 
tainess. Entreaty and authority—praise and sarcasm—hope 
and fear—all were in turn poured forth from her inspired 
lips. Her eloquence was irresistible, and yielding to 
the fugitives retraced their steps, once more eager { 
the fight. With them rushed on Helena, followed by th: 
crowd of women, afraid to leave her whom they reverenced 
as a protector and guide. The Turks beheld the advancing 
throng led by a queen-like woman with streaming hair 
and wild gestures, and indistinctly saw in their rear the 
crimson shawls of the women, whom they mistook for a 
fresh body of troops. Panic-struck in their turn, they scarce- 
ly waited for the first attack, but threw down their arms 
and fled in all directions. 

The Greeks, or rather Helena, had won the victory ; but 
where was Ypsilanti? His wife flew to the spot where 
she had seen him fall, and with frantic energy herself as. 
sisted in removing the bodies of friends and foes which were 
there heaped up. Beneath them she found her husband, 
alive and unwounded! At the moment when he slew Ali 
a shot, intended for hizm, killed his horse, which fell, carry- 
His faithful attendants, slain in his de- 
fence, had clung to him, even in death, and, though unhurt, 


ing him with it. 


he was unable to extricate himself, till his wife, a second 
time his guardian angel, had become his deliverer. 

The brave dead were honorably interred ; the staff of life 
for which they had fought, was safely borne to the eager 
and grateful living, and fortune thenceforward seemed to 
smile on the Greeks. The mediation of the Allied Powers 
soon after ended the bloody war, and the wanderers return- 
ed to their homes. But never, in the peace and prosperity 
which followed, did they forget to recount the thrilling 
events of their mountain life, and foremost among them 
was always told the story of Tne Greex Wire anp 
MorTuHer. G 


REAL 





ROMANCE OF LIFE. 


*LOVE ME, LOVE MY CAT." 


A TALE OF SENSI AND SENTIMENT, 


g tat 


A pream which shall last three weeks is a thing t 
can only befall the most readily enchanted of visionaries 
once in her life. For three weeks was Laura totally con- 
tented—happy is too poor a word to use—she was ab- 


With the fourt! 


week some of the sunshine of her lot had grown dim—she 


sorbed—fascinated—lapped in Elysium. 


accidentally discovered that Mr. Hertford was forty-tw 


instead of the age he owned to—thirty; in the innocence 


f her first sensation she had fancied him only twenty-five 


What was worse, with forty-two years he had as n 





lar in trifles, loved his own 





ways of his own; was px 


corner, and his own chair, and his own weather. The st 


made him languid, the breeze irritable: an English sum- 


mer he pronounced to be the most irrational Of hot wea- 


ther; and, did Laura venture to hint at a liking 
frost and Christmas berries, he coolly gave her to unde 
stand that no one knew what winter was save those wv 
had merrily sledged it through in St. Petersburgh or Mos 


cow. Then in music he was so exclusive a connoisseur! 


He had walked out of the room 





Robin Gray,” with a more than aud 
no English woman, he had once declared, con/d sing; and 
before he had heard 


Laura Beresford's smal! but musical voice, and thouzh she 


though this declaration was made 





readily excused the remark ou its first utterance, it c 
to her memory, and, in the course of the fourth week afore- 
said, made a more conspicuous figure in her thoughts than 
she cared toown. It was provoking to have to lay aside 
her guitar whenever he came in; surely it would be only 
es to listen to her 


lover-like and courteous in him so 
ng their own opinions 


Mr. Perey Hertford was 
of the number; and it was rumored that of late his listeners 


Some men make love by expoundi 


ing of their own exploits 


had proved less patient than they had once been. 

And then the gentleman's antipathies ! as numerous were 
these as the sands of the sea—as necessary, it seemed, '0 
his comiort as the air he breathed or the clothes he put 
on. He shared in Lord Byron’s dislike to receiving oculat 
demonstration that the gentle sex were fed on aught more 
substantial than air, or May-dew, or sunshine; he loathed 
sounds, and sights, and scents, which other people hea 

















vers 


urn- 
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and perceive, and taste, as so many daily matters of course. 
Once, when the two were enjoying a sentimental ¢éte-a- 
téte—Laura expatiating upon some favorite poem with 
nrore than usual earnestness—he suddenly interrupted her, 
almost rudely, turning pale the while, gasping for breath, 
and showing other symptoms of distress, which she could 
not but remark. 

" Pray, Miss Beresford—you must really excuse me—but 
| shall not breathe again till that cursed animal be gone.” 
The quadruped thus unceremoniously designated being a 
pet kitten of our heroine’s, Laura pouted, turned red, and 
tears made their way into her round eves. 


cat and dog have been since the days of the flood, she 


Antagonists as 


thought that they should be included in the same proverb. 

Mr. Hertford’s uncharitable Ss} eech led to a brisk argu- 
ment; for Laura’s dread of him had so far worn off that 
she could now venture to sup 


port her own fancies. Too 
} 


) run the 


young and too pretty 1 
of the humors of spinsterhood, the maiden defended her- 
self by precedent and quotation 


ast risk of being suspected 


talked in high-sounding 
did not every one know 
that cats were only little leopards? Did Mr. Percy Hertford 
mean to say that his disgust extended to all the mytholo- 
gical representations of the joyous, wine-loving god? Was 


phrase of Bacchus and his pards ; 


it likely that Gray (and Mr. Hertford, exclusive as he was, 
owned to a great admiration of that choice poet) would 
have immortalized Selina, had the race whereunto she be- 
longed deserved to be estimated as the Pariah tribe among 

] 


quadrupeds? Lastly—for Laura was rather discursive than 


logical—she came down from times ancient to times mo- 


} ' 


dern, and quoted Mademoiselle Jenny Vertpré’s inimitable 
nersonification of La Chatlte Meta phosce in support of 
her predilection. To this last convincing argument there 
could be nothing replied; the gentleman smiled, shrugged 
his shoulders, and took his leave. The lady, triumphing in 
her successful argument, found herself in such an unusual 
mood of charity toward all mankind, that, in closing a let- 
ter to Mrs. Gray, (about one tenth of which it is presumed 
was understood by that excellent lady,) she found herself, 
strange to say, sending her compliments to Lady Oliphani, 
and “hoping that the cold winds had not tried her se- 
verely.” 


A strange puzzle is the human heart Laura's pertina- 


city in the littie debate just described, so far from disgust- 
ing her admirer, proved, it would seem, if any thing, a sti- 


mulus to his admiration. Such of the gentler sex as intend 
to win by unlimited acquiescence, st confine their hopes 


of appropriation, or of being appropriated, to the inexpe- 


rienced or the stupid. There was another of the eternal 


Stony Hampton balls that evening, during which the grand 


and difficult Mr. Percy Hertford devoted himself exclusive- 
ly to Mrs. Rexburghe’s fair guest; while she—a strange 
j 


puzzle is the human heart 


' 7} te f } ] 
began to fancy herseil in some 


slight danger of yawning, even when his discourse flowed 
the most poetically—began to regard the conscientiousnes 
with which the Smiths, and Browns, and Joneses regarded 


all engag 





its admitted or inferred, with more surprise 








than approbation—began to admit that, though sentiment 
isa dear delicious thing, “ Love itself can’t live on flow- 
ers” 1 to wish for her supper! But her cavalier was 
per rin withdrawing her from the giddy throng, and 
his 3 were more fervent and more significant than 
i 1 formerly; he spoke of the union of hearts 
and e myste { un ( ifl i—sighed twice 
took, with a reverential gesture, e flower from Laura's 
bouquet, aud replaced it, on parting, by a perfumed billet; 
saying tremulously, as he pressed her tiny symmetrical 
fingers, “Read this, and let me have your answer to-mor- 
row.”’ She knew that that most agitating of all things—a 
proposal— was coming, and bade him good night with less 


than her usual composure. 
Arrived at home, locked up in the solitude of her own 


chamber, it may be supposed that Laura lost not a mement 


from its envelope. She threw herself into a richly carved 





easy chair and began to read it. Down, Minette, down!” 
cried she to her kitten, a privileged intruder into her room, 
who was rioting upon her toilette, among scraps of verse 
and flacons of perfumery. The presence of her favorite was 
hardly very propitious to M: ertiord’s suit—the stvle of 
his declaration was yet more fatal to its success. ‘ Much 


obliged to him for his condescension,” soliloquized Laura 


down, Minette! I say, you are foo bold! Yes, indeed, be 
makes me an offer because he cannot help it; 
th his pass ; and then, 
llusion to my dear aunt—the insolent !—iill remorse 


every line 


shows it. After many struggles | 





e from all contracting influences. He is coufident, at all 
: oe 
his sake! and 


events; as ifI would give up my relations foi 


what has this long-winded verse from Shelley to do with |) will « 


the matter ? 
of his old age, he means 


The delight and « ymfort of has future years 
it is too presuming, too selfish 
I will read no more of it””—and she threw away the enve- 
lope in high disdain ; and, tossing the offending letter upon 
the table, to be finished on some future opportunity, took 
up a book to tranquillize her ruffled spirit. But the wound 
inflicted was not very deep, nor could the hand which had 
inflicted it have been very dear; for, according to the usual 
placidity of her temperament, sleep, in the shape of a 
downy dream, overtook her before she had, by way of 
sedative, turned over (for she did not pretend to read) ten 


pages « f her darling “ Corinne 


There is no more awkward moment in life than the one 


in which a well assured (call it not se/f- man 
awaits an answer to some love proposal, into the making 
of which he has been precipitated—such things hap- 


pen. Mr. Percy Hertford had pshawed and wondered at 
himself balf the night 
out style, without fortune! 


A green girl, without rank, with- 

What had he been about ?—he 
who had wandered over Europe and Asia without ever 
having committed such a folly! So ignorant, too, as she 
was—and then her talk made up of odds and ends of fus- 


tian! so fond of his antipathy Had he been drinking t 


Pid 


much, or was it his fate And to these uncomfortable self- 


questionings succeeded visions of a most homely and un- 
picturesque future fa fat, red-faced wife, with a loud 
. og 


laugh and noisy spirits, and 


a tribe of clamorous children 


His dreams continued in the same current as his waking 


thoughts, and so unfavorably wrought the combined in- 


fluence of the two upon his personal appearance, that, when 
he rose on the following morning, in spite of all the aids 


of dress and decoration, his mirror revealed to him the un- 


palatable fact that he looked cross, and old, and fifty 


Laura’s disenchantment had proceeded so far that she 


very, when she greeted him in 


too, made a similar disc 
the full daylight of Mrs. Roxburghe’s sunny little breakfast 
parlor; and this in spite of an embarrassment of manner 


which may be said to be awkward rather than conscious 


to belong to one who has made a blunder rather thant 


one laboring under a d 


elicate embarrassment 
Mr. Hertford, it must be confessed, was chivalresque 


enough on the present occasion t 





ingly romanuc maidens pt 
and protested ' He wondered at himself while he bent 
ig his raptures into Laura’s ear—but ‘twa 
aps he inwardly resolved that this outlay 
of cav words should stand in the stead of more substantial 
and less showy deeds. She, meanwhile, listened, mute as 
Niobe—teased, anx s, uneasy ce Ol ea led 
posed to smile, but in the main obliged by the complime 
of such a splendid act of wooing addressed herself. He 


ceased, and she blushed, and began 


“Tam sorry 


Dear Miss Beresford—dearest Laura 
{ pause on the lady’s part 


ibat sweet contusion, how it enhances 


But, in one word 1 only one word, I entreat of 
make me the most blessed of m i You read 1 er 
did inots 

| am very sorr\ continued the la f 














| £ 
subtlety, anda ¢ " reot had | 1 dep ed a 
his archive I trust 1 did 1 the favour of w 
we ind with a 1 ird the favorable, the ar 
i ventured toa i] it its ¢ t 

Laura’s i nh Vi v increased ed lam 

rr\ Ido. vy whatt i 

You understand me, however ere tM 

of your understanding me, after the explicit manner 
which | there stated my expectations ay but ves, and 

1 the happiest of lovers 

* Indeed, indeed,” replied his a tor, feevng herself 
the verge of a dilemma, and the better and more truthf 
part of her nature coming to her assistance I am afra 
you will be very a y with me, \ Hertford, but I1 
tell you every thing—I have not read the whole of it 

You have n replied he, with a start, a sta 

one, at emper rather than | s acquired breed- 
ing spoke idden and unpremeditated—" I hope 
madam, y some satisfactory account t ffer me 
for such—such a singular and disrespectful proces 

Laura was a little frightened, a very little piqued—" | 


might question Mr. Hertford’s right to call me to account,” | 


said she quickly, with an attempt ata gay rallying man- }! 


ner, “ were I to choose; but I am not very punctilious, and 


withstanding the inten 


wn the exact truth, and throw the blame upon the 
right party. Poor Minette! if you were very anxious fos 
me to read the whole of the letter—the blame lies upon 


her, and it is another to add to your list i causes 


antipathy. 


if. | dea wry face (O how old, how positive- 
vi cev-like he ed at that moment!) as the name 
{ his aversion Was mentioned You are mak g ime 
f me, Miss Beresford,” said he gravely, and with vet in- 
cre t rita ot ma 
{ ! h ] im ser . T SAY the ru h 
then, | vour letter half unfinished on my dress a- 
t ( I K § iv posiuvely lt asicey 
We my dea resome little Minette, who loves a ¢ °cre 
Ss well as any I ec hy diampton er hose to 


mount up there flor her usual game attr mps verthrew 


my dressing-box, which overthrew my candle, which set 


fire to the various treasures spread around; and, had not 


the faithful creature waked me by her screams, and by 


scratching my face—tor, believe it or not, as you will, she 


is as sagacious as any quadruped under the sun—the blaze 
would probably have reached my gown, and you might 


have been called upon to write an elegy upon my untimely 





fate, instead of being put to the labor of writing your letter 
over again, or comm iting its contents to me as we sit 
here. You look a vy, Mr. Hertford; surely you do not 
place in compe n with a scrap of paper and a mor 
sel of wax: the tums spent er employing the same be 
! course ven he barga when a fair lady 1s 
in the case 
Laura's raillery, which was half real, half assumed, 
proved t much for her admurer ( ! this,” he indig 
nantly asked of himse be the meek, delicate, sentimen- 
ul M Beresford is hoyde with red «heeks and a 
wider e wl nfessed herself capa) f falling 
slee] er a tetter ind s a letter ¢ lhe e was no 
knowing what she might n iv next! Llis« r changed 
from a sallow a yet paler and unlovelier shade, and his 
frame trembled with ill concealed vexation, as he rose, and, 
taking his hat, w h he had crushed into fifty uncouth 
for Laura made her playful defence, bade the young 
, ly with a it t ind a few freezing 
Nel hould hear of hagain! 
But it has been ectured hat his re ive wa st m 
‘ ya f Laura never received duplicate or second 
‘ . of the epistle " mini ly destroved; and, on 
| ‘ ! ol that ve ime da it ercy Hertf | dis- 
ppeared from S Has called away f irse, by 
ia ptory ‘ nd bea ence will 
} must be « { ed. bu ( 1} ! ie 
Minette! f f Lady Oliphant the 
wer s she watched, with a mother’s proud eye, the 
mols a round-limbe crowing boy, with a grand- 
‘ er old fay e, who sate blinking by the fire side, 
’ ‘ reas if ( her time had never in 1 in the 
( ret portivenc what an awkward business 
ia i ere wt 
\« ( I l i ‘ ica \ v lik 
he \ eutler was anil flere y bad 
ha ! pa il ery t lid 
( { pi i ial er and 
‘ l T t | t peedi- 
en } Ir. Ue He l rh 
| ‘ | | 1 ‘ I in lepre 
i \ 
_ 
ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES, 
A NEW-YVEAR‘'S SKETCH 
‘ . “ht mas, the p f ° very 
e rotl la has just leit us, his lat sides and cheeks 
s is he we with mirth and ity; and ere the 
V i gree i entit reader he bret af 
4 Vi KEW IS ‘ il ine treasures ol 
Hlow we bette py mer s number 
i 1¢ 1 £ alte } n la } r 
a smile upon your lip, and secure ourself a warm, snug I- 
ne iy it eart Vv © relating 
SEW-Y¥ s ENTURES OF MR. HAMILTON STEWAJE 
For a week previ to the first lanuary, 18—, rain, 
hail and sn had rendered the streets alm impassable ; 


but New-Yerar’s Day dawned bright and clear, and not 


! tv of the cold and the ice-covered 
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pavements, there were but few whose hearts did not beat 
joyously at the return of this time-honored season. Among 


the few sorrowful ones was Stewart; he was an old bache- | 
lor, with a large circle of acquaintances, and the bump of 


"* comfort” fearfully developed. No we nder that he sighed 
heavily as he threw his cloak around him and opened the 
street-door. 

“This cold day will be the death of me, I know it will!” 
exclaimed he with a shudder, as the door closed upon him, 
and he seized the railing of the stoop to avoid falling. 

" Happy new-year! Monsieur, ver fine day. Aha! vy dat 
ting you hold like 7'(A)ersites ? Beecause he alvays rail- 
ing! Vy he like John Randolph? Because dere is mosh 
! 


Aha! aha! eh bien 


Monsieur Juliet 


irony about him! bonjour,” said his 


next-door neighbor, a chattering, good- 
humored, lively old Frenchman, as he came dancing forth 


to make his calls. “ Mon dieu!” exclaimed Monsieur Juliet 





the next instant, as he slipped on his door-step. “ Ah! mon 
dicu!” he reiterated as he slid, seated, across the stoop, his 
hat flying into the str-et, and careering madly away before 
as he bounced 


a brisk north-easter. "Mais! mon dieu! 


down the step, his spectacles following the truant beaver. 
** Parbleu! Sacré!” he groaned out between his teeth, as 
he sailed triumphantly across the pavement and brought up 
in the gutter. 

When Monsieur Juliet first started on his pleasure ex- 
eursion Stewart burst into a roar of Jaughter; but incau- 
is hold of the railing, he bad involuntarily 


tiously quitting | 


followed his neighbor’s e imple, and there they sat side 


by side, staring wiidly into each other’s faces; but soon 


Vonsieur Juliet recovered, and witha gay laugh danced 
away after his hat as merrily as could be, while Stewart 
slowly gathered himself up and groaned 

"T knew it! I knew I would suffer to-day! It’s not all 
over yet; but I must make my calls.” 
terms of congratulation being some- 


ur hero determined on ade 


The old new-vear’ 


what hackneved, « pling a new 


form, and accordingly at almost every house which he 


honored with his presence he entered the room with a slid- 
ud of his grace in that 


ing bow, (he was always very pre 


accompiishment,) and laying his hand upon his heart so- 


lemnly uttered, “Good morning, ladies!” then casting a 


glance around, “ Ladies, good morning!” and reversing the 


movement slid out again, amid the suppre 
all behold: rs. 

But there was one house which be could not thus pass; 
ling of Mr. John Alden, 


dwellit whose daugh- 
ter was very dear to Stewart, as well as to all who knew 


it was the 
her. 
Pretty, dear, 


wicked F 


bright, merry glance before us; your clear, heartfelt laugh- 


wma Atpen! Even now is your 


ter ringing in our ears! our heart still yearns towards you, 
notwithstanding the mischievous pranks you have so often 
played at our expense ; for we too have often felt the keen- 
ness of your wit, and smiled as we writhed under some 
practical joke; but we love you, Emma, and therefore for- 
and all the errors 
this 


give all the trouble you have caused, 


into which you have led us, even the heinous sin of 


digression. 

Emma knew that Stewart would not forget to call on 
her, and though she really loved him as if he were her 
father, yet she could not resist temptation. After hunting 
through all the closets she at last found, in a dark corner, 
a piece of sponge-ecake, which had probably been lying 


there for months and was as hard as a rock ; this she frost- 
ed over with her own pretty hands, and laid carefully aside 
until Stewart appeared with his sliding bow; then placing 
, 


itona plate she handed it to him witha glass of wine, 


and a winning smile. He eould not resist her, so he took a 


seat and nibbled away at his cake, occasionally pausing in 


his vain labor to say some pretty thing to the little witch 
He called her an angel; her eyes, he said, were like dia 
monds; her hair—but every one can imagine what an old 
man would say to the darling of his heart. 

Poor Stewart! the wine mounted to his head: he laid 
aside his stony cake (ah! if his heart had only been as 
hard !) and became eloquent; he forgot that the fair crea- 
ture by his side was but seventeen and he more than fifty ; 
he poured forth at her feet the deep feelings of his heart, 
and at length, with a most romantic flourish, offered het 
his hand. 

“Mr. Stewart, do you know Mr. Livingston Jones 2?” 
quietly replied Miss Emma. 

" Yes, certainly; what of him 


" Just now ve 


2 remind me very much of him.” 
“Indeed ! I'm delighted to hear it ; he’s called verv hand- 

some and agreeable. My deare 

semble him ?” 


"Why, s 


t Emma! in what do I re- 


long as he is natural he is tolerably agreeable 


ssed laughier of 


| but whenever he attempts to be sentimental he becomes |) 


insufferable!” 


We will draw the veil over the face of Mr. Hamilton | 


| Stewart! 


* * * * * * * . * 


It was night. The moon shone, &c. (vide almost any 
lady’s magazine story ;) ten o'clock was striking from St. 
Paul’s as Stewart reached the Fulton ferry on the Brook- 
lyn side. 

Worn and weary he seemed; for, justly looking on new- 
year’s calls as « sacred duty, he had omitted none of his 
numerous ai quaintances ; but he thought not now of his 
faticue; his mind was toc fully occupied in reflecting on 
his rejection by Emma Alden. He had to wait for the boat, 
1 struck 


and as he gazed on the river the id him that it 


would be far better to lie down there and sleep for ever, 
than to leap into his soft bed at home and wake again next 
morning to experience all the stern realities of life, and, 
worse than all, to be laughed at for his morning’s exploit 


uld not ¢ 


by those who heard of it—and who w 
“A mocking laugh seemed to ring in his ears; he plunged 
from the dock and the dark waves closed over him. Down, 
down he weni! but the coldness of the water restored him 
* to his senses, and as he rose to the surface he seized a float- 
ing cake of ice and supported himself by it until his loud 
cries brought him assistance. 
Wet, shivering and tired he 
first thing that 
note from sweet litthe Emma Alden. 
* own dear papa,” hoped that he was not offended with her 
joke of the morning, which he had himself commenced, 
and beezed him to call next evening and assure her of his 
like a child, for it 


arrived at home, and the 


ereeted him on entering his room was a 


She called him her 


forgiveness, He wept over that note 
reached his heart; and he 


not a happy man. 





LATEST PAKISIAN FASHIONS. 


Winter has brought with it velvets, shawls, cloaks, and 


furs. Amorg the new materials for dress are Scotch plaid 
and oriental velvets, changeable satins, double levantines, 


with a very narrow satin stripe. Velvet dresses 


sable and ermine 


and silk 
are immed with furs, and the under- 
dress is seen through openings in front. Bonnets are worn 
farther forward upon the head than has been customary 
Flowers and lace are still very popular. The promenade 
dress of the lady in the engraving is composed of a brown 
satin cardinal, i white satin hat trimmed with blush roses, 
and with broad satin bows and strings, and a robe of dark 


ilue. 





retired at length, a resigned if 


| 


| 


iTO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


r . 
The space oce uged in the present number by the Index and 
Title -page has crowded out several articles, which we had 
prepared for it, appropriate to the season. Correspond- 
favors have nol 


ents whose heen acknowledged will find 


them at the desk in the publication-office, directed to the 
I | 





hey have assumed. Our readers, as well 


sronatures which 


as ourselt indebted to the author of 


Vr. Thomas Tolhas Todd. 


Ss, are partlicularit 


: Love and Lau ne and toa 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 31, 


1842. 
New-year'’s Day.—We all have twot irth-days; one per- 
sonally and peculiarly our own, and another common to 
us with all mankind, and celebrated at the entrance of the 
New Year. We generally pass over our own natal day 
with little notice—fur to dwell upon it would seem egotis- 
tical and would command the sympathy of only a barrow 
circle of friends—but the anniversary of the birth of the 
years interests the whole world. It is a stopping-place in 
the journey of life, from which we can look back over the 
road which we have travelled, and forward to the dimly- 
visible scenes which are to come. Our mental vision seems 
sharpened by the occasion, and the pleasures, sorrows, 
hopes and fears of the past year re-appear with startling 
distinctness, as when men have been exposed to imminent 


danger all the most minute incidents of their past life have 


ina moment flashed vividly before them. We need not 
dwell upon the reflections which will arise in every 
thoughtful mind, for there is much true phile <( phy nat 
the Quaker custom of silent meetings, and every man’s 
own heart will spontaneously suggest to him the most 


suitable and impressive memories of the past and resolves 
Let the death of the Old Year be thus im- 
proved, but let the birth of the New Year be sacred to en- 
We have t 


and customs are too g 


for the future. 


joyment. o few holidays among us. Our tem- 


pers rave and cheerless. Innocent 


merriment promotes health as well as happiness. Let not 


be our only 


elections pastimes. Let there be one carnival- 


lea +} 
cgay im tue 


year, in which business and polities may be for- 
Even 
the unfortunate and unhappy may for the time forget their 
May the 


cood old custom of new-vear’s calls, bequeathed to us by 


gotten, and on which all may agree to be cheerful. 


griefs in sympathy with the general enjoyment. 


our Dutch ancestors with their other precious legacies of 
cood habits, never become antiquated. Even if it retained 
ho present attractions, it should be held sacred for the good 
which it has done and the happiness which it has confer- 
red. It has always been the signal for a general amnesty 
of petty offences against friendship. There are many mis- 
lv too 





understandings, seemi! trifling to be explained, 
cause bitter feelings 
, or fancy, cold looks, little 


iffronts, hasty 


creat enough to 


though unfortunately 
and long estranvements. We sce 
discourtesies, petty 


our self-love—n 


answers, and injuries to 
latters Which we can scarcely complain of, 
or define even to ourselves—which rankle within our hearts 


These are the worst wounds, for we neglect them because 


they seem um and we therefore leave them un- 
es would be at once submitted to 


wortant 
my riant, 


heale l, while dee pe Tr ol 
the care of a surgeon and radically cured. For such, new- 


ly 
vear’s day is the best physician. Long-separated and half- 
alienated friends meet with a magnanimous annihilation 
of all heart-burnings, and in the cordial grasp of their hands 
all is at once forgotten and forgiven. Suc 


11s one benefit of 
the day. But who ts ignorant of its more ex 
liant pleasures ? 


beautiful, and are 


iting and bril- 
never look s« 


m morning to 


The ladies proverbially 


wreathed with smiles fr 


The gentlemen rove like butterflies from flower to 


flower, and find each new one more lovely than the last 


There are some discomforts, it is true, but they are only 


dust in the balance. The ladies are subjected to some trou- 


ble, but they should be w selfish en ugh to submit t it 


cheerfully in consideration of the ] leasure which their pa- 
tronage of the custom bestows. The centlemen should re- 

ice to unde the fatigue which obtains for them such 
privileges, Let them remove the objection of the too great 
extent of the citv, by ma r their calls more select, and 
V anticipating and exceed ng the usual fashionable hours, 
and let their amt n he to make not the most numerous 
but the most delightful visits. For the fair hostesses of the 
ccasion we hope that the day may be fine: that all whom 


they wish to see may call 


; that no bores may stay tov long, 


nor favorites go tov soon; and in the wish which they will 





hundred times repeated in every variety of 


e mary happy returns of the happy day. 


then hear a 


} 


phrase, may the: 
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vil 


Vill. 
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This volume is embellished with twelve beautiful engravings on stecl, thirteen wood cuts, and fifty-two pieces of popular music. 


EMBELLISHMENTS. 


Engravings on Steel. 


Tue Virtace Scuoor my Repose. 
Painted by H. Richter; engraved by 
G. Parker; illustrated by Richard 
Adams Locke . . . . . 
Tue Escarr. Drawn by J. 
engraved by J. N. Gimbrede ; 
trated by Barry Cornwall 

A Musicat Bore. Painte: i by R. W. 
Buss; engraved by A. L. Dick ; illus- 
trated by Richard Adams Locke . . 
Tue WARNING, OR THE Fetcues. A 
German Trilogy, by R. R. Horne. 
Painted by J. Brown; engraved by A. 
W. Graham “aw rey ae 
LEGEND oF THE Brown Rosarir. 
Drawn by J. Browne; engraved by 
W.G. Jackman ; illustrated by Eliza- 
beth 8. Barrett , . 
BaTTLe or BuNKER’S Hitt. Paint- 
ed by Colonel Trumbull; engraved by 
J.N. Gimbrede. With a thrilling ac- 
count of the engagement, and events 
conirected with the first hostilities 
Key To THE BATTLE oF BuNKER’s 
Hitt. With a biographical account 
of the principal English and An eri- 
ean officers who were in the engage 
ment 
HAHNEMANN, 


Browne; 


illus- 





THE HoMorPATHIST. 
Painted by Madame Hahnemann; 
engraved by G. Parker; illustrated 
by a biographical memoir of this ex- 
traordinary physician, by the Editor 
WASHINGTON CROSSING THE Deta- 
WaRE THE EVENING PREVIOUS To 
THe Battie or Trenton. Painted 
by Sully; engraved by J. N. Gim- 
brede; illustrated by Botta’s details 
of this glorious achievement 

GREAT NATIONAL PICTURE OF THI 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 
Painted by Colonel Trumbull; en- 
graved by Prudhomme ; illustrated by 
the Editor ee an a 
Key To THE DeciaraTion oF INDE- 
PENDENCE. Exhibiting a fac-simile 
of the autograph of each member who 
signed this paper, fraught with 
of the most important results recorded 
on the page of history , ; 
Tne Greek Motrner. Drawn by 
Duquesne; engraved by A. W. Gra- 
ham; illustrated by W. M. Gillespie 


some 


Engravings on Wood. 


ull-length figure in a modern Pari- 
sian morning or visiting dress 
Portrait of Boz. . , ‘ 
Full-length figure of a lady taking a 
morning stroll in Broadway 
Full-length figure of a Parisian belle 
arrayed in amantelet of purple velvet 
Full-length figure of a lady in full pro- 
menade . 
Full-length figure of a lady dressed in 
a costume of recent invention 
Full-length figure of a lady dressed in 
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Full-length figure of a lady represented 
in evening attire — 
Full-length figure of a lady dressed in 
the latest Parisian fashion 


dress 


attired In 


MUSIC, 
Why do the girls refuse —" 
Dost remember the maiden of sunny 
Sweet vale of Llandovery, in sorrow I 
Oh! ’tis youth is the spring of our lives 
Give me the sweetest flower 
The rose that all are praising 
Oh! Ask not why my cheek is pale 


Through all the heaven o’erclouded 


Time! time! why ponder o’er thy glass 
Fair is the morn in flow’ry May 

May comes laughing o’er the plain 
Farewell, dearest, fare thee well 
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38, O must we 
39. La Matilda: 


45. Spring, where 


13. Towards my native soil mournful I 
14. When o'er my eves the « — s of night 
15. No more shall the spring my lost 

16. Lullaby, baby, till centle rey 
17. Here’s to thee, my Scottish lassie 
18. How mildly the night wind comes . 
19. Winds hush’d to a sigh 

20, Far away by Geneva’s blu 
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waters 

1. How nice to have a dear young friend 
2. My dear mamma, my sweet mamma 
23. You bid me sing the song I lov’d 

1. Fate, if ’tis thy decree 

25. She lingered near the cot . 

26. Oh how those bells remind me 

27. Mother, give your boy a kiss 

28. The flow’ rets are faded 

29. I will be kind to y 
30. I think of thee, though you do rove 
31. At the old place of meeting 

32. Sigh not, joy hath many flowers 
33. Thou art gone — 

34. Fair rose of Persia, wilt thou go 
35. Though now we part 

36. [I'm a rover of the ocean blue 

o7. A maid Wha heart thatc li 
part to-night 
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41. It’s very pleasant cert 
12. Can’t you guess why riend 
13. Would you list t! { a mountain 
44. The Baltimore ¢ * March 
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i6. Though my | 


is the ne iS cave 
47. Fare thee w we meet 4G more 
18. I’ve seen i kiss’d thai crimson lip 
19. When first we met I waz’d on thee 
50. Is it joy should be 
51. Hark! I hee: irem bells 
52. If you leve me, my dearest 
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Tea-drinking . . 
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This world . . . 

Terrible suspense 

Turning thepenny .. . — oe 
True and false delicacy . a a 
There is no hurry . . 369, 378, 388, 394, 
Talleyrand . — 

Unconscious theologian, the 

Uses of the dictionary 

Use of forks ° ° 

Unconscious rivals, the 

Usly club, the. . 

Village school in repose, the 

Value of musical notes . 
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Versification and poetry 

Wordsworth’s cura secundius 

Welcome to Charles Dickens . 

Wise sayings . «. + + 

Walking canes . . 

White sat? 
Whvs and becauses 

Worth of books, the 

Wesley on death ‘ 

WwW orshippers of Bacchus 
Woman’s love . 

What is a gentleman . : 
Want of confidence in mankind ° 
What are we todo 
Women of forty and fifty ‘ 
Westminster Abbey. . 
Whooping cough 
Washington 
Wise precepts . 
Woman’s love of 
Wandering Jew, the 
Water-lily, the 
Washerwomen . . 
Warning to bachelors 
Woman’s love of a] pprobat ion 
Want of memory oe «we 
Young artist. . 
Young oflficer’s, the 
Youth is ti 
Young America . . .« 
Youth and marriage 
Young ladies at a party 


, shoes, the . 


flowers 


le ath- be i 


» proper season 


POETRY. 


Ah ! who e’er dreamed 

part 

Awake, my muse 

Ambition’s triumphs, how th ey rch ain 
As oft I look on future life = 

\ green and silent spot 

As by the stand, with book in hand 

Art thou asigh fromsome spirit. . . 
Ah ! why should time a wrinkle trace . 
As grains of gold that in the sands 

An angel form, with brow of light 

An ancient man, bent, hoary, 
A lady pale sat sadly at nightfall . . 
All worl 

Alone upon the burning ti 

At noon the Hebrew bowd the knee 
Beautiful thou art gently winding 


Before his lion court 


And must we 


ana insane 


lly dreams decay ‘ 
mbers - 
river, 
Come rouse chee, dearest, tis not well 
Cold 
Come to the arbor, 
Could heart and lip essay to tell . 
Dear m 
Domestic quiet and domestic joy 
Dear is my little native grove 

Day-stars, that ope your eyes 


and misty broke the morn 
coo] and shady 


ansion, seat of purity and love . 


Domes and steeples in the sky 
From heaven what fancy stole 
Forgetting that the land 
Fair Judith Lee—a harass’d pau 
God speed the plough 


spirit 


Give me gold, the miser cries 
Get up, get up for shame . 
Give th beautil 
Gushing from the living 
Here old trees, tail oaks, and gna 
Hail, holy maid nas a 
He meets the smile of young and old 
How sad and lonely is the lot 

High tately curule 

How full the star of hope beams 
Hope on 
He spoke of 
Honored be woman! she bea 
I sought at morn the beechen bower 
If yon bright star whose g 
I think of thée when in the halls 
It was a Moorish maiden 

I deem it not an idle task 

I must reaily look out for a wife 
I wish to see no fairer 

I came but she was gone 

I have seen thee weey and smile 
If Thad a thousané a year 

In this gavdea elysiur 

I'll sing vou a new-made cong 


wers unto the 
fountain 
led pines 


on the 


, hope on, O re stless heart 
endl men rude and rough 


ms on the sight 


entle smile 


sight 


194 
248 
278 
280 
282 


292 
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323 
344 
360 
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402 


376 


If thou must leave usnow . . 
In earlier days, in happier hours 
I go where the rose-buds peep . 
I’ve waich’d the tardy sun go down 
I have been the companion . 
I love the sunshine everywhere . 
Love never less surprises .  . 
Lady, they tell me she’s gone . 
Lady, when yonderhills . . . 
Let those who will repine at fate 
Like afree bird thatlaughs . . 
Let us forget-—vain words .. 
Light, lightare the chains . . 
Midnight upon the mountains sits 
My mother, look not on me now . 
My dwelling is on the shore . . 
Man is a torch borne in the wind 
My days among the dead are pass d 
Mother, I come, the waves are white 
Maiden, there’s beauty in thy eye 
Mourn not thy daughter fading 
Many a tender tie is broken 
Now that the winter’s gone 
Not in the city’s crowd alone R 
Oh! bow the heart and bend the knee 
Oh! thou wert bright as opening day 
© ther ‘ 
Oh! ask not why I heave the sigh 
Old patriarch of the grave-yard scene 
Oh! tell me the form of the summer air 
O hew I love from the deck to view 
Oh! manya mournful year. 
Oh! in our sterner manhood. . 
O I have passed a day of ecstasy 
On the blythe Beltane, as I went . 
O’er Smyrna’s towers the voice of wo 
Oh! they look upward in every place 
Oh! take me to the borny hills . . 
Oh! triend, whom glad we seek 
O reader, hast thou ever stood tosee 
O sadly now I turn this page. . 
O think notthe widow . . 
Pshaw! away with leaf and berry 
Pale, lingering flowers of the dying year 
Pray tell me, ‘ 
Quoth once a young stndent 
Remember, love, who gave thee this 
Said Cotton to Corn, the other day 
She sat in solitude , . 
Sixteen years have pass’d away 
Silent steal our years away 
Seest thou yon beauteous lily 
She’s all my fancy painted her 
She comes from beside Jehovah’s throne 
Sweet warblers of the sunny hours . 
She sleeps among the pillows soft 

is brief, 


are tones of voices gone 
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O never we: 

trifles make the sum of hi uman ‘things 
Spring’s balmy airs have pass’d away . 
Summer’sgoneandover . . 

The gloom of night is round my heart 
Thy name was once the magic spell 
rhe » sorrows of a lone and widowed heart 
4 as wondrous strange . lene 
The wind, before it woos the he arp . . 
*T was noon, the sun was veiled. . 

They maytalk asthey will . . . . 
‘The strongest love hath yetattimes . 

I 


Since life 


Since 


} 


he heart has hours of dark unrest 

*Tis sweet to sit by a little brook 

Three in sun and shower 
rhe rose, alas, thy guardian hand 

The day pass'd sadly ‘ 

rhe fountains mingle with the river 
Phere sat upon the linden-tree . . 

The odor from the flower is gone 

rhere w ; 

There is a pensiveness in q niet 
Phe task is done . . m= 
*Tis night, my bark is on the ocean 

There is a daring soul 

rhe welcome summer shower 


years she grew 


‘re seven sisters 


Anne 


rhere’s pleasure everywhere 
rhe token-flowers she culled hin 
To see the men of vulgar clay ° 
The sober autumn, with a face serene . 
“Twas such a paradise as Love 
rhrough the cliffs of birch and pine 
Thine eyes! thine eyes 
*Tis not when spring is coming 
ories of our birth and state 

sweet to gazeupon the star-lit bay 

night is dark, the azure sky 
‘he heart, the heart, O let it be 
Chere is beauty sweeter far 
Upon a lofiy rock she stood 
Up, sons of the ocean . « 
in the sky . 
Wonder not that I call a man so young 
With gaudy flowers the cliff was gay . 
Within my chamber’s bounds it lay . 
When the moon was bright . . . 
Where thy thick woods, fair Manacknon 
When the toils of day are ended 
Young Cupid, grown tired 
Your flattering proposals, dear sir 
You ask the dearest place on earth . 
Your wife is beautiful and young 
Young Genius walk’d out . ° 
You bid me mention whai I like . 
Yes, | have read of your divinities 


Year alter year, unto her feet 


When the stars are 
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